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A CHRISTMAS TURKEY: THE STORY OF PETER SILVAS 


By JIMMY 


the turkeys. I go from the school by four o’clock and 

come to the warehouse by five o'clock. I go to pick the 
turkeys before Christmas because all the people like to have 
the turkeys for their Christmas and they buy many turkeys. 
It is cold when I go to pick the turkeys and I wear now the 
coat that I buy with the money from picking the turkeys. 
The coat is new and on the back has the picture of the 
Lone Ranger riding on the back of Silver and with buckles 
on all sleeves. 


Many of the people come to pick the turkeys and I see 
them when I go down the street of the railroad and the 
house of the turkey pickers is of stone and very big. When 


<4 I GO al! the days to the warehouse of Sam Fuller to pick 


_ I go to pick turkey many are standing by the house and they 


wait for the turkeys to come and soon they come in many 
cages on the trucks of the boss of the turkey pickers. 

I do not go to the shed of the turkey pickers at first but 
wait till some of the mens go into the shed because there are 
many who want to pick turkey and they push me away and 


HENNESSY 


When the turkey come out of the tub wet and the chain 
pull him into the shed all run up and try to grab him off the 
line. Some time many fall and get wet when they try to 
gtab the turkey from the chain. Sometimes the men fight 
for the turkey and they take out the knives because all want 
that first turkey. When they fight then the men who pay 


for the turkey picking grab them and put them out of the 
shed. 


Once I was running for turkey on the chain and I grab 
that turkey and he too hard to get from the chain. And I 
slip on the ground and I fall against one of the men and 
he hit me and I don’t get that turkey. And I get wet from 
the ground. 


While the mens get their turkey from the chain I wait 
and I stand behind the post to not get in the wind. Many 
times the wind get cold and blows on me when I am wet 
and I cough and I afraid that man who pays for the turkey 
I pick will not let me have a turkey if he sees me coughing. 


say I too little. But I wait and when they go in I come to the 

door of the shed and I look and then I go in. And I have 
“my card, which the doctor gave me. The doctor put my 
_fame on the card and it say that I can pick the turkeys 
"because I am not sick. The doctor wait three days before 
_he give me the card. ° 


When all have turkeys but the little boys and girls and 
the old ones I see a big fat turkey coming and I run out 
and grab it from the chain and I take it to the table and I 
pick that fat turkey fast. When the turkey finished I take 


to the man and he give me a paper and that paper worth 
six cents. 


With my card I go into the shed and there are many wait- 
g for the turkeys. And I stand and wait. The mens take the 
rkeys from the cage and they put a knife in his mouth. 
hey twist the knife in the mouth of the turkey and he is 
illed except sometimes when he comes to life again and 


' beats his wings. 

Much blood comes from the mouth of the turkeys and 
much blood is on the floor of the room where the turkeys 
_ are killed. And much blood on the floor of the shed. I do 
“Not run on the floor of the shed because I am afraid to slip 


d fall. For once I fall and it make me feel sick, the blood 
n the floor and it get on my clothes, and now I wear my 
ew coat with buckles, and I want to keep clean. 


When the turkey is killed they hang him to a hook on the 
ain. The chain goes around and the turkey goes with the 
ain pulling into the tub of boiling water and some turkeys 
jot dead and they flap the wings and splash the water and 
makes the floor wet and it makes the pickers wet where 


“they wait for the turkeys to come out on the chain. 


I like best the fat turkeys and I pick them fast but if I 
get a skinny turkey sometimes that turkey take me too long. 
It hard to pick the feathers from the skinny turkey. 


If many turkeys, I pick all the night and I come home 
down the street and it will soon be the morning and I want 
to go to school but the eyes hurt. If I tell them they will 
not let me go to the school and say I must go home and 
sleep because I pick all the night. 


Many times the boys and girls who go to pick the turkeys 
will go to sleep while picking the turkey but the mens say 
to wake up. 


Last night I do not pick because I get wet from the 
turkeys which are wet and from the flapping of the wings 
of one of the turkeys who no dead and I have much pain 
in the throat and I feel sick when they give me the soup 
at the school and it make me feel bad and I go from the 
lunch room of the school and stand outside where the wind 
is blowing. 
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THE RIGHT OF MIGRATION 


UST three weeks to a day before the national observance 
of Bill of Rights Day, the Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld one of the fundamental rights of a United 
States citizen—that of moving freely from one state to 
another. By a unanimous decision the Court held uncon- 
stitutional the ‘“‘anti-Okie” law of California which made it 
a misdemeanor to help an indigent of another state to enter 
California. Twenty-six other states have similiar provisions. 
Although a unanimous decision, three separate opinions 
were given. Justice Byrnes, speaking for the Court, held 
that the law exceeded the police power of California and 
violated the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. 
Justice Douglas, with Justices Black and Murphy concur- 
ring, based his opinion upon the rights of national citizen- 
ship. Justice Jackson based his concurrence on the provision 
of the Constitution forbidding any state to abridge the 
privileges and immunities of a citizen of the United States. 





Declaring that the Supreme Court ‘has not been timor- 
ous about giving concrete meaning to such obscure and 
vagrant phrases as ‘due process,’ ‘general welfare,’ ‘equal 
protection,’ or even ‘commerce among the several States,’ ”’ 
Justice Jackson continued, “But it has always hesitated to 
give any real meaning to the privileges and immunities 
clause lest it improvidently give too much. 

“This Court should, however, hold squarely that it is a 
privilege of citizenship of the United States, protected from 
state abridgement, to enter any state of the Union, either 
for temporary sojourn or for the establishment of perma- 


nent residence therein and for gaining resultant citizenship 
thereof.” 

This decision brings sharply to the fore the imperative 
necessity, too long ignored, of Federal relief for transients. 
No one will argue that a state to which migrants have come, 
and in which they become dependent before obtaining a 
legal settlement, should incur responsibility for their re- 
lief. Pointing out that the question of a state’s obligation 
to afford relief to newcomers was not involved in this case, 
Justice Byrnes nevertheless emphasized the Federal aspects 
of the problem: ‘We do, however, suggest that the theory 
of the Elizabethan poor laws no longer fits the facts. Recent 
years, and particularly the past decade, have been marked 
by a growing recognition that in an industrial society the 
task of providing assistance to the needy has ceased to be 
local in character . . . in not inconsiderable measure the 
relief of the needy has become the common responsibility 
and concern of the whole nation.” 

For several years bills have been introduced in Congress 
to provide Federal aid for transients. Nothing has been 
done about it. Such legislation is not needed only in times of 
unemployment and depression. There are many factors 
other than inability to find work which create dependency 
and the need for public assistance. 


JOBS AFTER SCHOOL HOURS 


GOOD many people consider it highly commendable 
for school youngsters to find employment outside of 
school hours and believe that there should be no restrictions 
on such work. With the former thought we are in accord; 
with the latter, we sharply disagree. A variety of good 
motives may prompt a child to take on an after-school job, 
but unfortunately the employer who hires the child is 
moved primarily by a desire to get cheap labor—and with- 
out proper regulation, sheer exploitation results. 

Within the past month the following instances have 
come to our attention: 

1. An 11-year-old boy in Texas, employed as usher and 
utility boy in a local theatre, worked 514 hours a day, 7 days 
a week—and was paid $3 a week. On October 6th at 9:50 p.m. 
(an hour when 11-year olds belong in bed) he was standing on 
top of the box office changing an electric light bulb. He fell and 
fractured his skull. 

2. A garage in Hartford, Connecticut, employed two 12- 
year-old boys and one 14-year old in the basement as helpers in 
loading a bakery truck. The boys worked 6 nights a week from 
7:30 p.m. to 11:30 p.m. and were paid $1.50 a week each. 

3. In Cleveland, according to the Consumers’ League of 
Ohio, 40 children in a single school fell asleep in class one 
morning and investigation showed that all of them had been 
setting up pins in bowling alleys the night before. 

Significant also are reports of two surveys made by high 
school teachers in Michigan to determine how much work 
their students were doing outside of school hours. “A year 
ago, says one of the teachers, explaining how she came 
to make the inquiry, “when I was checking on the absence 
of one of my students, I discovered that Ann finished her 
high school classes at 2:30, reported on her job at 3:15, 
worked until 11 o'clock and arrived home at 11:30. Then 
I understood why it was that she was never on time for my 
class which met at 8:30.’ 

This teacher's report, covering 828 students in a home 
economics course, found that 132 girls—over 16 per cent— 
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were working after school hours, excluding NYA workers. 
The girls were 15 to 18 years with a few slightly older, and 
carried 26 to 34 hours of school work. Twenty-five girls— 
more than 20 per cent—were working, in addition to school 
hours, for 30 or more hours per week. 

Housework and child care gave employment to 57 girls 
and store work to 40. The others engaged in a variety of 
occupations ranging from beauty parlor operator to theatre 
usher. More impressive than statistics of hours and wages 
are one or two instances quoted in the report. 

“Louise is in school from 8:30 until 2:30 which means that 
she carries a full program of five subjects. She reports for work 
in a privately owned dime store at 4 o’clock where she works 
until 9 o’clock. She receives $3.50 for this work. If she is spend- 
ing an hour a day studying for each subject it would be 2 o'clock 
in the morning before she went to bed. Is it any wonder that she 
has been absent one to two days every week and has an average 
mark of 72 in all of her subjects?” 

“Grace, 18, does housework after she is through with her 
classes at 3:15. She cleans the house, prepares vegetables, serves 
the supper, and washes the dinner dishes. She works 43 hours a 
week for which she receives $4.00.” 

The other survey, covering 231 girls in a commercial 
high school course, was similar. Excluding NYA workers, 
43 girls were employed, more than half in domestic service 
and store work. Twenty-five per cent were working for 30 
hours or more a week in addition to 2214 hours of school. 


Both studies indicated that housewives consider school 


gitls a good source for “cheap” help. Domestic work in 
private homes had the distinction of being not only the 
employment most frequently found by school girls but also 
the work involving the longest hours and the poorest pay. 


* 


* 


FURTHER CENSUS TABULATIONS ON YOUNG WORKERS 


OTAL 1940 Census figures on the employment of 

minors under 18 years were published in the Novem- 
ber issue of The American Child. Figures are now avail- 
able for general geographical areas. 

Persons reported as “in the labor force,” it should be 
borne in mind, include both those employed and those 
seeking work during the Census week. Those ‘‘not in the 
labor force’’ are classified as in school, engaged in own 


PER CENT OF PERSONS 14-17 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, IN LABOR FORCE AND NOT IN LABOR FORCE BUT IN SCHOOL 


others or unknown. 


other areas. 





NO MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR THEM 


O* November 6, the Washington Evening Star pub- 
lished a gruesome picture of a 13-year-old boy who 
““grimaces with pain as he lies covered with a blanket while 
awaiting removal to Emergency Hospital.’”’ The boy is not 
expected to leave the hospital until after Christmas. 

The Star did not say that this boy was injured while rid- _ 
ing a bicycle to a corner where he picks up copies of the 
Star for distribution. For delivering 125 weekday papers 
and 132 Sunday papers (he leaves home at 5:15 on Sun- 
days) he is paid $9.25 a month, which seems fair enough, 
for the work requires less than a half hour daily. 

This accident, however, focuses attention on two weak- 
nesses of the District of Columbia law: (1) that boys as 
young as 10 are permitted to distribute papers on routes. 
We have repeatedly pointed out that it is unsafe for young 
children to bicycle around in traffic in connection with 
newspaper delivery, and it is time that youngsters of this 
age surrendered their jobs to high school boys. (2) That 
such boys need not secure street trades badges required for 
other newsboys. This youngster, we learn, was 4’ 10” in 
height and weighed only 75 pounds. He had had an attack 
of influenza earlier this year. Under a badge system, with a 
physical examination required, a child ten pounds under- 
weight would not be delivering papers. 

* 


Just five days before Christmas a 14-year-old newsboy, 
who, according to the Newark News, had been “‘trying to 
earn a few extra pennies to buy Christmas presents,” was 
killed when his bicycle collided with a truck. 


home housework, unable to work, in institutions, and 


It is interesting to note that the percentage of minors 
in the labor force in the North and West is less for each 
of the ages included than for the United States as a 
whole. Conversely, the number not in the labor force 
and in school is considerably lower in the South than in 
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| United States 1 North South West 
| | eerie | 
| | Notin | | Notin || Not in Not in 
| In | Labor || In | Labor || In Labor | In Labor 
Labor Force; Labor | Force; | Labor Force; Labor | _ Force; 
| Force | inSchool | Force | in School Force in School Force | in School 
14 Years........ | oe | ee 16 | 86.8 7.4 78.4 a3. |. Bee 
| | 
mm Yeats........ | 6.8 80.8 a7 | 85.6 12.6 | 71.6 4.0 86.6 
i Meers....... | J | ms | oS 22.2 58.7 10.2 79.4 
17 Years........ a ge 25.8 60.3 32.7 | 44.6 18.1 68.5 
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North: New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central. 


South: South Atlantic, East South Central, West South Central. 
West: Mountain, Pacific. 
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COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


R. DINWIDDIE recently visited Virginia to confer 
with the State Labor Commissioner and members of 
a State Legislative Advisory Committee on proposed re- 


visions of Virginia’s laws relating to children. 
* * * 


An all-day Conference on Health, Welfare and Defense 
was held on December 5 under the auspices of the National 
Social Work Council. Mr. Dinwiddie presented the rela- 
tively neglected needs of children in depressed rural areas 
and the increasing problems due to mechanization of agri- 


culture and low absorption of agricultural man-power. 
* * % 


Mr. Sidel has returned to Georgia and Alabama to con- 
tinue the study of child labor in cotton growing regions. 
Mr. Gibbons is completing a similar study in Missouri. 
Records for several thousand children are being secured 
through the cooperation of county superintendents and 


teachers. on Ge 


Activities in Washington in December included confer- 
ences with various Federal officials and members of Con- 
gress on sugar legislation, better distribution of agricultural 
labor, and the Thomas-LaFollette bill to extend child labor 


protection to children in industrialized agriculture. 
Pa * * 


Child Labor Day is to be observed the last week-end in 
January. Already 86 requests for program suggestions and 
exhibit material have come in from individuals or organiza- 
tions planning to observe this occasion. 

* * * 

Children Who Work on the Nation’s Crops, an illus- 
trated 20-page leaflet, has just been published by the Com- 
mittee. This deals with the question of child labor in 
industrialized agriculture and specifically urges support of 
S. 2057, the Thomas-LaFollette bill, bringing the work of 
children in agriculture away from their own farms under 
the child labor provisions of the Federal Wage-Hour Act. 

* * * 

“Serving an Arkansas Family’’ by Kate Clugston appears 

in the January issue of Classmate, publication of the Meth- 


odist Church. This is based on an interview between a 12- 
year-old boy and Miss Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, and brings out the various ways in which the 
Bureau is aiding children in this country. 

Other articles recently prepared by the staff include 
yearly summaries for Americana and the American Y ear 
Book, ‘‘Need for Action on White House Conference 
Child-Labor Standards” in the December issue of The 
Child, published by the Children’s Bureau, an article for 
the January issue of Information Service, bulletin of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and several articles on Child 
Labor Day. eae 


Mr. Dinwiddie addressed the Newark Kiwanis Club on 
December 16. Mr. Sidel spoke before the Alabama Legis- 
lative Council in Birmingham on December 15. 


TOO YOUNG FOR SUCH WORK 


HIGH school boy, not yet 16, was killed last summer 
while operating a freight elevator in a manufactur- 
ing plant in Massachusetts. The company was charged with 
two violations of the child labor law: employing a child 
under 16 in a factory and permitting a minor under 18 
to operate a freight elevator. The boy had presented a birth 
certificate on which the date of his birth had been changed 
to indicate that he was 18. Regardless of where the re- 
sponsibility for this particular violation rests, this is one 
further bit of evidence that the operation of an elevator 
is a hazardous employment in which no minor should 
engage. oP ae oa 


A 15-year-old boy was reported to be in a critical con- 
dition in a hospital of Houston, Texas, from injuries suf- 
fered when he was caught in a laundry mangle about 
8 p.m. on the night of October 23. His right arm was 
torn off above the elbow, he suffered a fractured right leg 
and several cuts and bruises. It seems that a sheet had 
jammed the laundry mangle, powered by a 7)-horse- 
power motor. The boy said he shut off the power, thought 
he had untangled the sheet and then turned the power 
on again. His hand caught in the sheet and he was drawn 
into the mangle. 


CHILD LABOR DAY—January 24-26, 1942 


There are still large groups of child workers in our nation not covered by Federal or State legislation. Of these 
the approximately half million children engaged in industrialized agriculture are most persistently exploited. 


Children still pick berries from strawberry time in the early spring till cranberry time ends in the late fall. 
They work in tobacco and hop fields. They bend their backs over onion beds in the North, pick cotton in the South, 
and follow the fruit crops with the changing seasons on the Pacific Coast. 


Federal legislation against child labor in industrialized agriculture is a matter of immediate necessity. Observe 


Child Labor Day by working for such legislation. 


A packet of Child Labor Day literature and program suggestions will be sent on request. Sign your name and 


address below and enclose 10 cents for mailing costs. 


Name ___. 





Address _.. 








